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CHINA AND THE POWEES SINCE THE BOXER 
MOVEMENT. 

Ten years ago, on the 14th of August, the Dowager-Empress, with 
the entire Imperial Court, fled from Peking. The victorious army 
of the allied foreign powers was left in control. This was the 
culmination of a series of national humiliations that humbled China's 
proud spirit to the dust and finally broke down the resistance which 
had for centuries withstood the efforts of Western civilization to 
gain an entrance. 

" Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay," wrote 
Tennyson less than a century ago. With almost equal truthfulness 
he might have written a decade ago. But in the ten years that have 
followed, more numerous and more momentous changes have taken 
place than had occurred in twice as many preceding centuries. 
Could the Sage, Confucius, have returned a decade ago he would 
have felt almost as much at home, — so far as social, political and 
economic institutions are concerned, — as when he departed twenty- 
five centuries before. Should he return a decade hence he would 
feel as much out of place as Rip Van Winkle, if the recent rate 
of progress continues and projected reforms are carried out. "A 
nation in a day " was the phrase used to describe the marvelous 
transformation of Japan in the last half of the nineteenth century. 
What will be used to describe the similar feat which China bids fair 
to accomplish in the first quarter of the twentieth ? 

It is only with the last ten years that this paper has properly 
to do; and it is chiefly concerned with the international complica- 
tions arising out of the Chinese situation. But since most of the 
events of the last decade had their beginning earlier, it is necessary 
to rehearse at some length, by way of introduction, matters of an 
international character that had occurred in the few preceding 
years.* 

1 The writer lays little claim to originality. His purpose has been to digest 
and condense into convenient form and compass matters of common knowledge 
but not easily accessible. His chief sources are those open to all, the Annual 
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POEEIGN AGGRESSION BEFOEB THE BOXEE MOVEMENT. 

The war which Japan forced upon and so triumphantly prose- 
cuted against China in 1894 and 1895 revealed the pitiable weak- 
ness of the latter and the dangerous strength and ambitious designs 
of the former. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki,^ besides a large 
indemnity and other humiliating concessions, China was compelled 
to cede to her land-hungry conqueror the large island of Formosa, 
with several smaller adjacent; and what was far worse and, for 
this study, far more important, she gave up also the Liaotung penin- 
sula including the important stronghold of Port Arthur command- 
ing the entrance to the Chinese capital and affording a foothold for 
further aggression ; she also recognized the " full and complete 
independence and autonomy of Korea," thus losing the sovereignty, 
shadowy and uncertain at times, but still important, over the hermit 
kingdom and abandoning the latter to the tender mercies of Japan, 
whose designs were patent though, of course, not mentioned in the 
treaty.* 

But the victor was not permitted to enjoy all the- fruits of his 
victory. A highwayman never knows how much of his booty is his 
own till he has shared with other highwaymen and made his peace 
with the chief of the bandits. Eussia was the power whose exploits 
had won for it that eminent position in this part of the forest. 
With the support of France and Germany, Eussia remonstrated 
against the cession of territory on the mainland since the possession 



Register, International Year Book, and London Spectator, with less use of other 
periodicals and magazines. Frequent use has been made of official documents 
contained in Hertslet's China Treaties; Rockhill's Treaties and Conventions 
with China and Korea, and his Report on Affairs in China in 1000 and 1901. 
No use has been made, as could most profitably have been, had time and space 
permitted, of the volumes of diplomatic correspondence contained in Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, British Blue Books, and other similar publications. 
The flood of more or less popular China literature that has been flowing from 
the presses of all countries has scarcely been touched. Very few references are 
given except to official documents. 

2 Printed in Supplement, 1:3T8. 

3 Hertslet's, China Treaties, 1:362; Rockhill, Treaties and Conventions, 14. 
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of Port Arthur by any foreign power would be a constant menace 
to Peking and prejudice the rights of other powers. " In the 
interests of permanent peace " the three advised Japan to relin- 
quish the territory in question. England had refused to join the 
other three in compelling Japan to disgorge but declined to help 
her resist and even advised her to yield. In consideration of a 
Lnrge addition to the already heavy indemnity Japan retroceded the 
Liaotung peninsula after a tenure of only seven months.* 

With true bandit chivalry Russia posed as the friendly protector 
of the poor and the weak. To help pay the enormous debt to 
Japan she guaranteed a loan from French capitalists and pressed 
it upon China, who it is said would have preferred to borrow in the 
open market had the generosity of her benefactor and her bene- 
factor's wealthy friends been less urgent. In view of this it would 
have been unkind for China to withhold such humble comfort as her 
warm hearthstone could afford. Late in 1897, as cold weather 
approached, Russian ships of war steamed into the harbor of Port 
Arthur under an agreement that they should be allowed to winter 
there in order to escape the rigor of the cold at Vladivostok, and 
to be better able, as China was persuaded, to come to the latter'a 
help in case of need. Japan, alarmed, was assured that they 
■would return to the north with the coming of spring. Two English 
ships followed and lay quietly in the harbor to watch. To Russia's 
indignant inquiry Lord Salisbury responded by withdrawing the 
British vessels. During the winter the Russian Charge Pavloff 
and the Grand Secretary Li Hung Chang reached the following 
friendly agreement, signed March 2Y, 1898 : 

For the protection of the Eussian fleet, and (to enable it) to have a 
secure base on the north coast of China, His Majesty the Emperor of 
China agrees to lease to Eussia Port Arthur, Talienwan, and the ad- 
jacent waters. But this lease is to be without prejudice to China's 
authority (sovereignty) in that territory. * * * The term of the 
lease is fixed at twenty-five years from the date of signature. On ex- 
piration an extension of the term may be arranged between the two 
countries. 

*Hertslet, 1:370; Eockhill, Treaties, etc., 26; Supplement, 1:384. 
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Besides many subsidiary matters it was also arranged that Talien- 
wan should be the terminus of a branch line through southern Man- 
churia from the main line of the Trans-Siberian Railway.® 

By April 1 the Chinese garrisons were withdrawn from Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, the Russian flag was flying at both, nine 
Russian ships were in the harbors and two thousand troops had 
been landed. But before this arrangement had been concluded, an- 
other of the bandit powers that had three years previously rescued 
China and compelled Japan to divide up had secured her " com- 
pensation " from the helpless victim. Ostensibly, at least, Germany 
had a separate grievance to justify her seizure. Two missionaries 
from that country had been killed in Shantung in 1897. This for- 
tunately afforded a religious cloak to cover the shame of her rapac- 
ity. She demanded an indemnity for the heirs and dependents 
of the victims, punishment of the murderers, and degradation of 
the governor of Shantung whose laxness had permitted the outrage. 
To enforce her demands, and with the connivance of Russia, a body 
of marines was landed at Kiao-Chou and the German flag was 
raised. The Chinese garrison retreated. Negotiations were opened 
for a peaceable settlement. Prince Henry, in the battleship 
Deutschland, left Kiel in December and reached Kiao-Chou in 
April with instructions from his brother, the Kaiser, to strike with 
the " Mailed Fist " if necessary. But it was not necessary. The 
German Minister and the Tsung-li Tamen had on March 6, 1898, 
agreed that: 

The incidents connected with the Mission in the Prefecture of Tsao- 
chou-foo, in Shantung, being now closed, the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment consider it advisable to give a special proof of their grateful appre- 
ciation of the friendship shown to them by Germany. * * * Ti^^ith 
the intention of meeting the legitimate desire of His Majesty the 
German Emperor, that Germany, like other powers should hold a place 
on the Chinese coast for the repair and equipment of her ships, for the 
storage of materials and provisions for the same, and for other arrange- 
ments connected therewith, His Majesty the Emperor of China cedes to 
Germany on lease, provisionally for ninety-nine years, both sides of the 
entrance to the Bay of Kiao-Chou. 

sHertslet, 1:505; Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 50; Supplement, p. 289. The 
important railway concessions here mentioned will be discussed below under the 
topic, Manchuria. 
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" To avoid the possibility of conflicts," the Chinese Emperor 
agreed, " while reserving to himself all the rights of sovereignty," 
to leave the exercise of the same to Germany within a radius of some 
thirty miles. Many profitable railway, mining, and other conces- 
sions were also secured.* 

A few weeks later the third of the magnanimous bandits who 
had delivered China from the heartless Japanese robber concluded 
an agreement for reward, which, however, was not ratified by China 
till nearly two years later. The French lease was far away on the 
southern coast within easy reach of her earlier and much more 
extensive seizures of Chinese vassal states in Farther-India. This 
time she took only Kwang-Chou-wan Bay with a square of the sur- 
rounding land about thirty miles each way. It was leased for the 
same period as Germany's bay in Shangtung and for the same pur- 
pose, that is, a naval base. It included also an agreement for a 
railway from Tonking into Yunnan, and other matters.'' 

As in the case with Germany, so also did France have a religious 
pretext. A French priest had been murdered, and, further, a 
French engineer had been kidnapped. Indemnity, punishment of 
the culprits, and deposition of the responsible authorities were 
exacted. 

Although Great Britain had not assisted in compelling Japan to 
disgorge, she had kindly advised that power to do so. English 
policy, ostensibly at least, was not to annex Chinese territory, but 
as rapidly as possible to open the ports of the country to British 
trade and to that of all the world as well. Fifty years earlier she 
had seized Hong-Kong which she held in perpetual full sovereignty. 
But now when she saw other powers obtaining leases she could not 

sHertslet, 1:350; Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 45; Supplement, p. 285. 

^ Art I. " Le Gouvernement chinois, en raisen de son amitie pour la France, a 
donne a bail pour 99 ans Kouangteheou-ouan au Gouvernement francais pour y 
etablir une station navale avee dfpot de charbon, mais 11 reste entendu que 
cette location n'affectara pas le droits de souverainetfi de la Chine sur \c 
territoiries cM^s." Understanding reached by exchange of notes April 9 and 
10, 1898; negotiations completed May 27; and ratified by China Jan. 5, 1900. 
Hertslet, 1:329; translated in Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 55. Text of convention 
in Supplement, p. 293. 
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refrain from asking the same. On July 1, 1898, she concluded a 
convention for a lease of the Bay of Wei-hai-wei opposite Port 
Arthur with the agreement that she should retain the former as 
long as Russia should hold the latter. This was " to provide Great 
Britain with a suitable naval harbor in North China, and for the 
better protection of British commerce in the neighboring seas." ^ 
On June 9, preceding, England had also obtained by lease for ninety- 
nine years a considerable extension of her territory of Hong-Kong 
in the shape of a neighboring peninsula and several islands.® 

Italy tried in 1899, with British support, to obtain a lease of 
Sammum Bay on the coast of Ohekiang. Italian marines were 
landed, and the Italian ministry sent an ultimatum. But China 
plucked up courage to resist, and Italy concluded to disavow the 
acts of her agents. A little more than a decade before, China had 
ceded to Portugal in perpetual sovereignty the island of Macao 
which had been possessed by that country for more than three cen- 
turies but for which she had paid a rental most of the time. 

In the treaty ports, already numerous and constantly increasing 
in number, Chinat had yielded foreign concessions; and was per- 
mitting foreigners to exercise legal jurisdiction even over Chinese 
subjects by allowing claims of extraterritoriality. Foreign mis- 
sionaries were always pushing further and further into the forbid- 
den territory; and their respective governments were successfully 
interfering to protect them or if that failed to exact costly penalties. 

Foreign ideas were even invading the court and winning adher- 
ents in the palace; as early as 1895 a petition from South China 
prayed the Emperor to introduce constitutional reform, remove in- 
capable officials, abolish the pigtail and foot-binding, and allow free- 
dom of speech and the press. The startling news that the Emperor 
himself was a convert and was surrounding himself with foreign 
educated men desirous of adopting foreign customs was followed by 
a flood of reform edicts in 1898. The leader among the reform 
faction letting his zeal get the better of his discretion, proposed 

sHertslet, 1:122; Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 60; text in Supplement, p. 297. 
sHertslet, 1:422, 423; Eoekliill, 58; text in Supplement, p. 295. 
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to memorialize the throne advising the abolition of the queue, the 
adoption of European dress, the promotion of Christianity, and the 
establishment of a national parliament. The reactionary high offi- 
cials, still a large majority, tried to induce the Emperor to dismiss 
the few reforming secretaries. Instead, they themselves were dis- 
missed and their rivals promoted. 

As a last resource, the reactionaries implored the old Dowager- 
Empress, for the sake of the dynasty and the country, to resume 
the reins of government which she had handed over to the Emperor 
nine years earlier, after having been the regent and ruler almost 
continuously for twenty-eight years. The Emperor attempted a 
contre-coup, but the agent to whom he intrusted the task of arrest- 
ing the Dowager-Empress betrayed his trust and played into the 
hands of the reactionaries. The old regent acted quickly, put the 
reforming Emperor back into leading strings, and resumed the 
power. This relation continued for a decade until the almost 
simultaneous death of the aged regent and the puppet sovereign. 

The coup-d'etai was complete. Six of the leading reformers were 
beheaded. Corrupt reactionary officials returned to their places 
rejoicing. Eiots broke out and insults to foreigners were multi- 
plied. Six foreign powers ordered military escorts to Peking to 
protect the legations. The year 1899 was one of suspense and un- 
certainty. The European press predicted the break up of China. 
In debates in foreign parliaments the impending partition was 
freely discussed. The leases of the preceding year bad established 
spheres of influence that might serve as bases for occupation. In 
November the Empress-Dowager appealed to the viceroys and gover- 
nors to resist all further aggressions of foreign powers. It was 
this that foiled Italy's attempt. The regent furthermore exhorted 
the people to act en masse and " preserve their ancestral homes and 
graves from the ruthless hands of the invader." 

AWTI-FOEBIGW WAB BOXEE MOVEMENT. 

The charge was ready. It needed but the spark to produce 
the explosion. The fiery old Empress supplied that. Many patri- 
otic societies existed. The most formidable was the " Eighteous 
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Harmony of Fists," dubbed " Boxers " by foreigners. Its idea was 
that righteousness must be upheld by force if necessary. Its chief 
purpose was to drive out foreigners and their religion. It spread 
rapidly until it became uncontrollable, even if the government had 
wished to suppress it. Some viceroys on their own responsibility 
combated it. The Dowager-Empress pretended to resist but secretly 
encouraged it. The result was the terrible summer of 1900, with its 
tragic events which culminated in the entrance of the allied armies 
into Peking and the flight of the Imperial Court on August 14. 
Omitting the military details and harrowing experiences connected 
with the siege of the legations and the march of the allied armies to 
their relief ; and only alluding to the more than two hundred foreign 
missionaries and the multitudes of native Christians who heroically 
suffered martyrdom rather than renounce their faith, thus proving 
their sincerity; the following quotation from an official document 
gives a sober unimpassioned account of the events of international 
importance : 

During the months of May, Jime, July and August of the present 
year serious disturbances broke out ia the northern provinces of China 
and crimes unprecedented in human history — crimes against the law 
of nations, against the laws of humanity, and against civilization — were 
committed under peculiarly odious circumstances. The principal of 
these crimes are the following : 

1. On the 20th of June His Excellency, Baron von Ketteler, Ger- 
man Minister, proceeding to the Tsungli Yamen, was murdered while 
in the exercise of his official duties by soldiers of the regular army, acting 
under orders from their chiefs. 

2. The same day the foreign legations were attacked and besieged. 
These attacks continued without intermission until the 14th of August, 
on which date the arrival of foreign troops put an end to them. These 
attacks were made by regular troops who joined the Boxers, and who 
obeyed orders of the court, emanating from the Imperial palace. At the 
same time the Chinese Government officially declared by its representa- 
tives abroad that it guaranteed the security of the legations. 

3. The 11th of June Mr. Sugiyama, Chancellor of the Legation of 
Japan, in the discharge of an official mission was killed by regulars at 
the gates of the city. At Peking and in several provinces foreigners were 
murdered, tortured or attacked by Boxers and regular troops, and only 
owed their safety to their determined resistance. Their establishments 
were pillaged and destroyed. 

4. Foreign cemeteries, at Peking, especially, were desecrated, the 
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graves opened, the remains scattered abroad. These events led the 
foreign Powers to send their troops to China in order to protect the lives 
of their representatives and their nationals, and to restore order. Dur- 
ing their march to Peking the Allied Forces met with the resistance of 
the Chinese Armies and had to overcome it by force.^" 

For thirteen months, while negotiations were in progress for a 
settlement, the Chinese capital was occupied by the allied troops 
under the Grerman Commander-in-Chief, von Waldersee, and China 
was virtually ruled by the foreign powers. There were many small 
punitive expeditions to suppress Boxers in various outlying regions, 
in the course of which unfortunate outrages were charged to the 
account of German and French troops. Von "Waldersee ordered an 
eighty days joint campaign to the interior with the probable purpose 
of pressing the court to hasten negotiations. The American com- 
mander refused to cooperate, as did also the Kussian. The British 
was non-committal. The expedition was postponed. A separate 
German sortie, from which the French had withdrawn at the last 
minute, was criticised as uncalled for. The British press declared 
Waldersee's policy more likely to prevent than to hasten the restora- 
tion of order. 

Although formal evacuation did not -take place till the negotiations 
were completed, a beginning was made as early as January, 1901, 
in restoring Chinese authority in Peking. Judicial and police mat- 
ters were gradually replaced in Chinese hands. Most of the troops 
left in May and June. On September 17, in keeping with the 
terms of the protocol signed a week earlier, occurred the formal 
evacuation by the remainder, except the legation guards provided 
by the instrument. 

PEACE. 

Preparations for negotiations bad been begun before the foreign 
entrance into Peking. On August 11, 1900, Minister Wu in Wash- 
ington, handed to the State Department an Imperial edict issued 
three days earlier, declaring 

10 A portion of the joint note signed by the diplomatie representatives of the 
powers, Dec. 22, 1900, to open peace negotiations, after a translation from the 
French by Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 63. Note printed in full in Supplement, 
p. 300. 
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We hereby appoint Li-Hung-Chang as our envoy plenipotentiary with 
instructions to propose at once, by telegraph, to the Governments of the 
several powers concerned for the immediate cessation of hostile demon- 
strations pending negotiations.^* 

Earl Li acted immediately. August 19 and 21 the State Depart- 
ment received cablegrams from him. The latter read, 

The Boxer rebels in Pekin having been dispersed, there will be 
positively no more fighting. Further military operations on the part 
of the powers are greatly to be deplored. Etc.*^ 

On August 12 and 22 the State Department expressed its willing- 
ness and readiness to treat, but shovsred reluctance until convinced 
of the plenipotentiary powers of Li. On September Y and 9 the 
latter communicated Imperial edicts of August 2Y and 30 conferring 
such powers on himself and Prince Ching, a prince of the royal 
family who had remained near Peking.^* 

On September 8 Prince Ching cabled to Minister Wu : 

Foreign troops having entered Pekin, and their Majesties the Empress- 
Dowager and the Emperor having gone westward on a tour (sic), I 
have received an Imperial edict appointing me envoy plenipotentiary with 
full discretionary powers, in conjunction with the Grand Secretary, Li- 
Hung-Chang, to negotiate peace.** 

Similar communications passed to and from other powers, and 
others between the various powers. This storm of edicts and dis- 
patches continued for more than four months before anything defi- 
nite was accomplished.*® On December 22 the representatives of 
the eleven powers ^® signed a joint note and presented it two days 
later to the Chinese plenipotentiaries giving the unimpassioned re- 
cital of the events of the preceding summer quoted above. It con- 
tained also a list of twelve demands as indispensable prelimi- 

11 Rockhill, Report on affairs in China, 14. 

12 /d. 16. 

13 W. 21. 

ii/d. 22. 

15 See Id. passim to page 57 for the American correspondence during these 
four months. 

i« Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, United States, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Russia. 
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naries.^'' On January 16, 1901/^ the reply was presented, after the 
demands had been transmitted to the Emperor. The laconic Im- 
perial edict issued December 27, 1900, was as follows: 

We have taken cognizance of the whole telegram of Yi-K'uang and 
Li-Hung-Chang. It is proper that we accept in their entirety the twelve 
articles which they have transmitted to us.^" 

The first joint session of the foreign envoys with the Chinese Com- 
missioners took place February 5, 1901. 

Before advancing further with the negotiations it is proper to 
notice the policy and influence of the United States. On July 3, 
1900, while the siege of the legations was on. Secretary Hay ad- 
dressed a circular note to all the powers concerned declaring the 
purpose of his government with reference to rescuing the legations, 
protection of life, property, and interests of Americans and the 
suppression of the existing anarchy, and concluding with the signifi- 
cant statement : 

But the policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a 
solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire.^" 

Favorable responses were received from all governments concerned. 
The gratitude of China for this firm stand is expressed in a dis- 
patch from the Emperor to the President of the United States 
dated July 19 declaring, among other things. 

We have just received a telegraphic memorial from our envoy, Wu 
Tingfang, and it is highly gratifying to us to learn that the United 
States Government, having in view the friendly relations between the 
two countries, has taken a deep interest in the present situation. Now 
China, driven by the irresistible course of events, has unfortunately in- 
curred well-nigh universal indignation. For settling the present diffi- 
culty, China places special reliance in the United States.^^ 

17 Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 64 ; text in Supplement, p. 300. 
isRockhill, p. 66; text in Supplement, p. 303. 

litRoekhill, Treaties, etc., 66 and 74; Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:132, in 
French. 

20 Rockhill, Report, 12; text in Supplement, i:386. 
aiRbckhill, Report, 13. 
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While the importance and influence of American diplomacy has 
been exaggerated, it remains true that many of the policies adopted 
and adhered to by the powers were " made in America." These 
were nearly all in the way of compromises and greater leniency. 
America opposed from the first all thought of partition or abandon- 
ment of the open door. The policy of exacting long-time leases 
and the establishment of spheres of influence by other powers, the 
free discussions in their parliaments and the noisy clamorings of 
the press indicated that they probably would not have insisted so 
very strenuously on the maintenance of the territorial integrity of 
China. It would have been easy and natural, in the absence of any 
firm stand to the contrary, to have agreed upon a plan of division 
or at least of enlargement of their spheres. There is, however, no 
certainty that they would have done so. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that America did first take a firm stand, that she did con- 
sistently maintain it throughout, and that the integrity of China 
and the open door were preserved. 

England, had, theoretically at least, for many years upheld the 
principle championed now by America ; Russia continued the role 
of the friend of China which she had played since the Japanese 
war, but at the same time she was pressing for special privileges 
in Manchuria. On October 16 England and Germany agreed 

1. It is a matter of joint and permanent international interest that the 
ports on the rivers and littoral of China should remain free and open to 
trade and to every other legitimate form of economic activity for the 
nationals of all countries without distinction; and the two governments 
agree on their part to uphold the same for all Chinese territory as far 
as they can exercise influence. 

2. Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the Imperial German 
Government will not, on their part, make use of the present complica- 
tion to obtain for themselves any territorial advantages in Chinese 
dominions, and will direct their policy towards maintaining undiminished 
the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire.^^ 

The two powers agreed to invite the six other chief nations to 
accept the principles recorded in the agreement. All did so before 
the end of the month. In the answer of the United States, John 

22Hertsl€t, China Treaties, 1:591; Suppujment, 1:387. 
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Hay called attention to the fact that both of these principles were 
laid down in his circular note to the powers of July 3 preceding.^' 
Although the joint sessions of the entire peace commission began 
early in February, the final protocol restoring peace and order be- 
tween China and the powers was not signed until September 7. It 
contains twelve articles, of which the following is a brief summary: 

1. (a) An expiatory mission under Prince Chun, brother of the 
Emperor (Regent and real sovereign of China since the Dowager- 
Empress's death), was sent to Berlin to apologize for the assassina- 
tion of Baron von Ketteler, the German Ambassador; (b) an expia- 
tory commemorative monument was to be erected in Peking on the 
site of his assassination. 

2. (a) Punishments were inflicted on the Boxer leaders as de- 
manded by the powers; two princes were sentenced to death with 
the privilege of commutation, if the Emperor wished, to exile and 
life imprisonment in Turkestan; three princes were ordered to com- 
mit suicide; three high officials were ordered to be executed; post- 
humous degradation was inflicted on three officials who had already 
died; five officials who had been executed for opposing the govern- 
ment's anti-foreign policies were posthumously restored to their rank 
and honor; one govenor was deprived of office pending determina- 
tion of his punishment; various punishments had been inflicted on 
provincial officials convicted. of responsibility for crimes of the pre- 
ceding summer; (b) official examinations were suspended for five 
years in all cities where foreigners had suffered. 

3. An expiatory mission was sent to Japan to make reparation 
for the assassination of Sugiyama, Chancellor of the Japanese 
Legation. 

4. Expiatory monuments were to be erected in each of the foreign 
cemeteries that had been desecrated. 

5. Importation of arms and ammunition and material for their 
manufacture was prohibited for two years, which term was to be 
extended for two years longer if the powers should think fit. 

6. Indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, about $340,000,000, was to be 

23Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:592-596, gives these replies. 
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paid by China in thirty-nine annual installments with interest at 
four per cent (which, added to the principal, would be more than 
double the amount). Certain customs and revenues were to be 
pledged for payment. 

7. Fortification and garrisoning of the legations in Peking were 
provided for. 

8. The Taku forts and all others which might impede communi- 
cations between Peking and the sea were to be razed. 

9. Certain points between Peking and the sea were to be occupied 
and garrisoned by the powers. 

10. China agreed to post and publish for two years throughout 
the Empire the following edicts: 

(a) Prohibiting membership in all anti-foreign societies; (b) 
publicly announcing the punishment inflicted on Boxer leaders; 
(c) suspending official examinations in cities where foreigners had 
suffered; (d) placing responsibility for disturbances on provincial 
governors and local officials in case of new anti-foreign troubles. 

11. Commericial treaties were to be revised and amended; China 
was to assist in improving and maintaining the navigation of the 
Peiho and Whangpoo rivers. 

12. The old cumbersome office of foreign affairs, the Tsungli- 
Yamen, was to be transformed into a new Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Wai-wu Pu.^* 

As negotiations proceeded, the powers insisted not only on prom- 
ises, but that steps should be taken to carry out every agreement. 
This was accordingly done and edicts were published from time to 
time putting into effect the agreements successively reached. These 
decrees were attached to the final protocol, thus becoming virtually a 
part of it, in the form of nineteen annexes. They record in an 
interesting form the steps in the progress of the negotiations.^^ 

This insistence that a treaty be executed before it is signed or 

2iRockhill, Treaties, etc., 66-74; Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:123-131, in 
French, which was made the official draft in case of dispute; text in Soppm:- 
MENT, 1:388. 

25Eockhill, Treaties, etc., 74-96; Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:132-147, in 
French. 
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ratified is a most unusual proceeding in diplomacy and is an elo- 
quent testimony to the worthlessness of Chinese promises and the 
international contempt into which the events of the preceding year 
had brought her. 

Each agreement necessitated a long series of communications 
between the representatives of the various powers, between each 
representative and his home government, between the united foreign 
representatives and the Chinese plenipotentiaries, and between the 
last named and their Imperial Court, which continued its extended 
" westward tour " throughout the whole period of negotiation and 
beyond. 

The aims and interests of the various foreign powers were far 
from identical and the Chinese Government took advantage of every 
disagreement and thus secured many compromises. The first matter 
disposed of was that of punishments. Kussia constantly opposed 
the efforts of the other powers to make these as severe as they de- 
served to be.. A series of four edicts of February 13 and 21 carried 
out the agreements on this score. 

The matter of indemnities occupied more attention than any other. 
The amount, the manner of payment, the best way for China to 
raise revenue for its payment and many subsidiary questions re- 
quired separate treatment. The United States urged that the total 
indemnity be not more than two hundred million dollars. The 
American contention was supported by England and Japan with 
only slightly higher estimates. These three wished to avoid crip- 
pling China so much as to necessitate further international inter- 
ference. But Russia, Germany, and France held out for much 
greater sums. The estimates as originally made would have re- 
quired between four and five hundred million dollars. Finally it 
was compromised at a little less than three hundred and forty 
million dollars, or 450,000,000 taels. The Chinese authorities were 
amazed and urged reduction, but finally accepted it unconditionally. 
It had taken nearly five months to reach the settlement. Regarding 
the manner of raising the revenue, the British suggestion was fol- 
lowed ; that is, China pledged the total maritime customs augmented 
by an increase of five per cent, in the tariff on all imports, including 
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articles hitherto on the free list, except food cereals and gold and 
silver bullion and coin; the native customs collected in the treaty 
ports; and the revenues of the salt tax, exclusive of the portion 
previously set aside for other foreign debts. 

In the concluding paragraph the powers declare: 

The Chinese Government having thus complied to the satisfaction of 
the powers with the conditions laid down in the above mentioned note 
of December 22, 1900, the powers have agreed to accede to the wish of 
China to terminate the situation created by the disorders of the summer 
of 1900. In consequence thereof the Foreign Plenipotentiaries are au- 
thorized to declare in the names of their governments that, with the 
exception of the legation guards mentioned in Article VII, the inter- 
national troops will completely evacuate the City of Pekiag on the 17th 
day of September, 1901. 

The evacuation of Peking was carried out but that of Tientsin, 
which should have talion place five days later, did not occur until 
nearly a year afterward. The foreign legations had been unable to 
induce the commanding oificers of the foreign troops at the latter 
city, who were responsible for the safety of foreigners in JSTorth 
China, to live up to the agreement. !Normal intercourse was re- 
sumed between China and the other powers as rapidly as the transi- 
tion could be effected, in face of all the difficulties unavoidable under 
the circumstances. 

EBTTJEN OF THE COURT 

Early in October, 1901, about a month after the final protocol had 
been signed, the court left its retreat at Singan, the capital of 
Shensi, and began a leisurely return from its " westward tour," liv- 
ing at the expense of the towns en route. Two months later it was 
leaving Kai-fong, the capital of Honan. After another month the 
entire court entrusted themselves to the care of the Belgian railway 
at Cheng Ting and, with a stop of four days at Pao Ting, continued 
their journey by train to Peking. Alighting outside the walls they 
entered the city by chair. 

Escorted by nobles and cavalry they passed through lines of kneeling 
troops until they reached the Chien Men. The railway stations outside 
the gate had been masked by screens of matting, and the ruined towers 
on the wall had been flimsily restored to conceal the injuries inflicted by 
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the Allied forces. But groups of foreigners were on the wall, and, to 
the surprise of all, after the Emperor and Empress-Dowager had burnt 
incense in the temples at the gate, the latter, before re-entering her chair, 
made a deep bow to the foreign onlookers, which was repeated when they 
acknowledged her salute. Her attitude and expression seemed to appeal 
for forgiveness of the past and to show an intention of ushering in an 
entirely new phase in the relations of foreigners with the court.^* 

This promise was to be fulfilled. Not only is this the beginning 
of a new phase in the relations between foreign powers and China, 
but, as much as any one event can mark a great transition in his- 
tory, this resumption of authority marks the beginning of a new era 
for China in both foreign and domestic aflPairs. She had been 
rescued from her fiery trials of the two preceding years not by her 
own power, nor because of her own merits, but by the magnanimous 
forbearance and peaceable agreement of the allied powers in whose 
hands she lay helpless. It is true that China had suffered severely 
at the hands of the powers. They had exacted harsh terms, driven 
a hard bargain — too hard, doubtless. But she fared far better than 
she would have fared if twentieth century diplomacy were gov- 
erned by the cynical spirit of the Napoleonic era, or of the age of 
Choiseul and Pitt and Maria Theresa and Catharine II, and Fred- 
erick the Great. Whether the credit be due to John Hay or merely 
to the spirit of the times which he so happily voiced, coming as this 
settlement did on the very threshold of the new century it augured 
well for the future. With only a few, and not very conspicuous, 
exceptions, the spirit here shown has prevailed throughout the first 
decade of the century and appears stronger to-day than ever. 

As if out of gratitude for her deliverance, China abandoned her 
old anti-foreign exclusiveness and opened wide her arms to receive 
both the ideas and the representatives of western civilization. With 
a few unfortunate though inconspicuous exceptions, her official ac- 
tions since have voiced the Macedonian Call " come over and 
help us." 

On January 22, 1902, about a fortnight after returning to his 
palace, the Emperor tendered a formal reception to the foreign rep- 

26 Annual Register, 1902, 381. 
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resentatives at which a new ceremonial previously arranged by 
protocol was conscientiously carried out. His few cautious remarks 
were confined to expressing his satisfaction that Germany was again 
represented at his court and his faith in the good intentions of the 
powers. Six days later, at a reception to the entire diplomatic 
body, the Dowager-Empress, who had not appeared on the 22d, sat 
on the throne, while the Emperor occupied a low dais in front of 
her. Their relative positions were expressive of their respective 
power. After a formal address to the Emperor on behalf of the 
Ministers, and his brief reply, the regent made same indistinct 
remarks which were interpreted as expressing her sorrow for the 
troubles that had occurred. Eour days later, at a reception by the 
Emperor and Dowager-Empress to the ladies alone of the foreign 
legations, the aged ruler bewailed with sobs and tears the attack 
on the foreign legations, and presented the United States Minister's 
wife with bracelets and rings from her own person and, after a 
banquet, gave presents of jewelry to all of the ladies. Other greet- 
ings and receptions, contrary to custom, followed. 

Private audiences were accorded to Sir Robert Hart who had for 
forty years resided at Peking, most of the time in an official capacity, 
without enjoying the honor ; to two Eoman Catholic bishops ; to the 
manager of the Kusso-Chinese Bank ; and an especially distinguished 
reception to the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia. 

The delay in the evacuation of Tientsin, alluded to above, roused 
some suspicion of the good faith of the allies. China sent repeated 
appeals against this violation of her treaty rights. The commanders 
of the allied troops tried to impose a new set of twenty-four con- 
ditions before evacuation. The Ministers of the powers approved. 
At China's request, Secretary Hay intervened and secured im- 
portant modifications in July, and the evacuation was effected 
August 15, 1902. During the two years of foreign occupation, in 
spite of many difficulties, the international commission in control 
had made great improvements in such matters as roads, bridges, river 
facilities, etc. 

It was four months later before Shanghai was evacuated. This 
delay was occasioned by a contest between Germany and England 
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concerning special privileges whicli the latter had formerly enjoyed 
in the Yangtse basin. Finally it was arranged that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment would not part with any sovereign rights, or grant any 
preferential right in this region which was opposed to the principle 
of the open door, with the understanding that this would not apply 
to rights already conceded. 

The revision of commercial treaties and the arrangement of a 
new schedule of tariffs on imports as provided in articles six and 
eleven of the final protocol of September T, 1901, constituted the 
most important matters for discussion between the powers and the 
restored Chinese Government during the first two years after the 
restoration. To rearrange the tariffs, an international commission 
met at Shanghai shortly after the restoration of peace and continued 
their discussions and negotiations for nearly a year, reaching an 
agreement August 29, 1902, to go into effect two months later and 
take the place of the temporary schedule that had been in effect 
during the preceding year to meet the requirement of Article VI 
of the protocol that it should " be put in force two months after the 
signing." The purpose was to enable China to raise revenue to 
meet the annual installments of indemnity by providing, " that the 
existing tariff on goods imported into China should be increased to 
an effective five per cent." and " that all duties levied on imports 
ad valorem should be converted, as far as feasible and with the 
least possible delay, into specific duties." The list agreed upon of 
dutiable goods and the rates occupy twenty closely printed octavo 
pages. Furthermore it was provided in Eule I appended for the 
application of the tariff that " Imports unenumerated in this tariff 
will pay duty at the rate of five per cent ad valorem." Eule II 
provides as exceptions that the following shall be duty-free : " For- 
eign rice, cereals, and flour; gold and silver, both bullion and coin; 
printed books, charts, maps, periodicals and newspapers." The 
agreement was signed originally by eight powers and subsequently 
by four others.'*'' 

27Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:148-170. The original signatory powers were 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, Spain, 
and China; the United States signed eight days later, and France, Sweden, and 
Norway nineteen months later. 
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One week after the signature of the international tariff agreement, 
a separate Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty (the Mackay Treaty) 
was signed, but not ratified till eleven months later. It revised and 
amended all agreements respecting commerce, navigation and kindred 
subjects between the two. It consists of sixteen articles, each regu- 
lating some important matter, and covers fourteen octavo pages. 
Among them worthy of special mention are : 

Article II, in which " China agrees to take the necessary steps to 
provide for a uniform national coinage," a matter still unsettled 
but being prepared for ; Articles V and X, regulating and improving 
internal navigation ; section 12 of the eighth article opening five new 
treaty ports ; section 4 of same continuing existing duty on foreign 
opium; Article XI, prohibiting importation of morphine except for 
medical purposes; Article XII, providing that England would sur- 
lender her extraterritorial rights as soon as the Chinese judicial 
system should be sufiiciently reformed to warrant so doing; and 
Article XIII, providing in case other treaty powers should do the 
same, an international commission to investigate the missionary 
question in order to avoid, if possible, troubles such as had occurred 
in the past and secure permanent peace between converts and non- 
converts. 

But the matter of greatest importance, not only for the two con- 
tracting powers but for all others interested in Chinese trade and 
industries, is contained in Article VIII, abolishing li-kin, or transit 
dues, and all " other dues on goods at the place of production, in 
transit, and at destination," which impede the free circulation of 
commodities and injure the interests of trade. In compensation 
(besides admitting exceptions in case of opium and salt and conces- 
sions regarding native custom houses and a few other matters), 
England consents to the addition of 2 1/2 per cent on all imports 
over and above the effective five per cent provided in the interna- 
tional tariff agreement signed a week earlier; and also allows an 
export tariff not to exceed five per cent and a consumption tax on 
Chinese products not intended for export; and provides an excise 
tax on native machine-made products of foreign type, the amount of 
which was to be equal to twice the import duty on similar foreign- 
made articles. 
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Sections 13 and 14 agree tliat on January 1, 1904, all li-Tcvn 
barriers having been in the meantime removed, the agreements con- 
tained in this article are to come into force, provided that all powers 
entitled to most-favored-nation treatment entered into the same 
engagements, vyithout having exacted any political or exclusive com- 
mercial concession in return therefor.^^ 

A little more than a year later, on October 8, 1903, the United 
States and Japan on the same day signed commercial conventions 
with China, similar in most respects, to this Anglo-Chinese treaty. 
Both specifically provide the agreements regarding the abolition of 
li-kin.^^ 

Among the many matters of minor importance occurring in the 
relations between China and the powers during the first two years 
of the " restoration " now being considered, a few may be mentioned. 
Questions arising in connection with the indemnity and its payment 
occasioned many difficulties. It was found that the total claims of 
the powers exceeded the total amount of the indemnity by about 
two per cent. In June, 1902, a proportionate reduction was agreed 
to in all of the claims. A fall in the value of silver in China virtu- 
ally increased the amount of the indemnity by 100,000,000 taels 
over the original 450,000,000 in order to make it worth 67,500,000 
pounds sterling. On China's resisting payment of the increase, the 
United States proposed that the question whether the payment should 
be in gold or silver be referred to the Hague Tribunal. Germany 
was willing. At the close of 1903 the question had not been de- 
cided. The United States alone accepted payment in silver; Great 
Britain agreed to accept payments in silver on account; Japan de- 
manded gold. A later rise in the value of silver increased the 
sterling value of the income from the customs by some 3,000,000 
pounds sterling and at the same time decreased the burden of the 
indemnity. There had also been a considerable increase in the 
customs revenue in 1902 in spite of the fact that the Newchwang 
duties were retained by the Russo-Ohinese bank there. 

28Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:171-184. 

29Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:566 and 383; Rookhill, Treaties, etc., 135 and 
121. 
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When China in 1901 had proposed to send a mission to collect 
contributions from Chinese subjects residing abroad to assist in 
paying the indemnity, the powers concerned refused the passports 
asked. 

The fortification of the legations as provided in the final proto- 
col was completed in 1902, as was also the monument erected in 
Peking by the Chinese on the site of Baron von Ketteler's assassina- 
tion. In the following January it was dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies in the presence of the foreign Ministers by Prince Chun, 
the Emperor's brother, who had gone on the penitential mission to 
Berlin. The growing friendliness toward foreigners was shown by 
the employment of foreigners as advisors by many provincial govern- 
ments. A Protestant chapel was erected in 1902 at the capital of 
Hunan from which for so many years all foreigners had been ex- 
cluded. In March, 1903, a gold watch was presented by King 
Edward to the Chinese General Mei, in recognition of his services 
in protecting British missionaries in Chili in 1900. In May of 1903 
a British battleship visited Hankow, the first to ascend the Tangtse 
so far. 

A few internal events during these first two years after the restora- 
tion of friendly intercourse should be mentioned, since they are of 
international importance. In October of 1901, while the court was 
still in exile, the heir apparent, Pu Chun (who had been appointed 
by the Empress-Dowager in 1900 when the Emperor announced 
that it was impossible that he should have a son), was set aside 
because his father, Prince Tuan, had taken part in the anti-foreign 
movement and had been banished therefor. The Emperor was yet 
childless. 

Another important event occurring before the return to Peking 
was the death on November Yth, two months after he had signed 
the protocol restoring peace between his country and the powers, of 
the aged statesman, Xi Hung Chang. His reputation had suffered 
during the last few years. He had been suspected of being a tool 
of Russia. The agreements which he seemed ready and anxious to 
make would have virtually ceded Manchuria to Eussia. His in- 
fluence with the court was so great that this would probably have 
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happened had he lived longer. His death increased the prospect 
for preserving the integrity of China. A temple was to be erected 
to his memory. 

Yuan Shikai succeeded to Li Hung Chang's Viceroyalty of 
Chili at the age of forty-three, being probably the youngest official 
to attain such rank. He had first come into notice as Chinese 
Resident in Korea while China still held the sovereignty of that 
unhappy state. In 1898 he was commander of the chief army corps 
in the metropolitan provinces. At the deposition of the Emperor, 
the fate of the throne lay in his hands. It was he to whom the 
Emperor entrusted the task of arresting the Empress-Dowager and 
who betrayed that trust and sided with the latter and the re- 
actionaries. He was rewarded with the governorship of Shantung, 
where in the following year he opposed the will of the Empress, 
v/hom he had thus virtually put into power, repressed the Boxers, 
and protected the foreign missionaries in their work, of which he 
openly approved. Since the death of the aged Li, Yuan Shikai 
has been the most conspicuous leader of the progressive element. 

In December, 1901, took place an imposing funeral ceremony 
near Peking of some seventy native converts to Christianity who 
had been murdered during the Boxer outbreak. The Protestant 
missionaries, chiefly American, had agreed not to press for punish- 
ment of the guilty, provided Chinese officials should make public 
atonement and impress the people with the necessity of respecting 
and protecting missionaries and their converts. All of the principal 
officials in the vicinity were present. 

The year 1902 threatened a renewal of the Boxer movement in 
seven provinces, with its anti-foreign fanaticism and attacks on 
native Christians. Two missionaries were murdered in Kansu and 
two in Hunan. After much pressure, the local military authorities, 
who had refused protection to the last two, were ordered executed, 
and all local officials concerned were punished. In Kansu the leader 
of the rebellion made severe demands on the Peking Government. 
A similar leader in Mongolia was acting in harmony with him. In 
Sze-chuen several chapels were burnt, and, it was estimated, prob- 
ably with exaggeration, that from three hundred to one thousand 
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converts were killed. In Kiang-Si a revolt, which was essentially 
anti-dynastic, was led by Dr. Sun, who had been educated at Harvard 
and London. He had formerly organized the Chinese Progressive 
Society to accomplish his purpose. At the end of the year there was 
much anxiety, but the danger was exaggerated. During the next 
year the movements everywhere collapsed or were suppressed by the 
viceroys who were not only more favorably disposed toward for- 
eigners, but better able to cope with internal disturbances than 
formerly. 

Drought and famine in some parts and floods and famine in 
others in 1901 had greatly aggravated the difficulties. Millions had 
died and many other millions were made homeless. Missionaries 
did all they could to give relief. Piracy in the neighborhood of 
Canton prevailed both in 1901 and 1902. Foreign pressure was 
brought to bear on the viceroy to suppress it. Cholera was prevalent 
in all parts of the Empire in the latter year. The price of grain 
rose to famine figures in the south. 

In spite of the general suffering and in spite of the impoverish- 
ment of the Empire, lamented in Imperial decrees, there was need- 
lessly lavish expenditure on objects of no benefit to the country. 
When the court visited the tombs in April of 1903, fifty trains were 
required for the paraphernalia; and on the return 200,000 taels were 
said to have been spent on decorating the train and the Peking 
station. The celebration of the Empress-Dowager's seventieth birth- 
day was estimated to have cost 10,000,000 taels. 

A valuable precedent in the establishment of justice in Chinese 
trials was furnished in 1903 by the case of a journalist of Shanghai 
who had made a gross attack on the dynasty. In spite of his cul- 
pability, the Municipal Council insisted on a fair trial, although 
the authorities would have summarily executed him, as in the case 
of a man who had just been flogged to death for a similar offense at 
Peking by order of the Empress-Dowager. Even some of the 
Ministers were inclined to allow the authorities to do as they pleased 
with the Shanghai culprit. He finally obtained a fair trial and was 
regularly condemned. 
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MANCHUEIA. 

The most important matters in China during the decade, con- 
sidered from an international standpoint, are those growing out of 
the situation in Manchuria. With the Russo-Japanese war, as such, 
this paper has nothing to do, and with the influence of Korea in 
bringing about that struggle it is not concerned, since, as stated 
above, Korea passed from under the suzerainty of China with the 
signature of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. Four years later a treaty 
of amity and commerce between China and her former vassal state 
definitely established the equality of the latter with the former so 
far as sovereignty is concerned.*" The gradual encroachments of 
Japan, the extinction of Korea's ephemeral independence and the 
final annexation to Japan which has just been accomplished,'^ 
form an intensely interesting study, but they are without the scope 
of this paper. The part that Manchuria played, however, in bring- 
ing about the titanic struggle between Japan and Russia, and the 
influence, in turn, of that struggle on the situation in Manchuria 
are of vital concern to this study. 

To understand the international complications that have arisen 
during the last decade regarding Manchuria, it is necessary to return 
again to the middle of the preceding decade. The cession of the 
southern point, the Liaotung peninsula, to Japan by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, and its retrocession to China before the close 
of the same year on the urgent advice of Russia, seconded by Ger- 
many and France, have already been studied. The reason why 
Russia was so anxious to prevent Japan from violating the integrity 
of China's continental territory was soon evident. On December 
10th of the same year the charter of the Russo-Chinese Bank was 
granted by the Czar to the manager of the affairs of the Committee 
of the Siberian Railway. Among a multitude of other purposes for 
which the corporation was created is named the following: 

the acquisition of concessions for the construction of railways within the 
boundaries of China and the establishment of telegraphic lines.'^ 

aoHertslet, China Treaties, 1:241. 

81 See Treaty of Annexation, Supplement, p. 282. 

82Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 209. 
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The next step was the signature of an agreement, September 8, 
1896, between the Chinese Government and the Kusso-Chinese Bank 
for the construction and management of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. Nothing is said regarding the route or length of the line, 
except 

For the purpose of surveying the course of the railway, the Chinese 
director will depute an officer to act in conjunction with the company's 
engineer and the local officials along the route, who will arrange matters 

satisfactorily. 

Among the numerous provisions, apparently for the mutual benefit 
of the company, of China, and of Russia, one provides that, " The 
Chinese Government will take measures for the protection of the 
line and of the men employed thereon." Another provides that 
eighty years from the opening of the completed railway, " the line 
and all its property are to revert to the Chinese Government with- 
out payment." After thirty-six years China was to have the privi- 
lege of purchasing it.*^ The statutes of the railway, confirmed by 
the Ruling Senate at St. Petersburg, December 4 of the same year, 
define the route as, 

within the confines of China from one of the points on the western 
borders of the Province of Hai-Lun-Tsian (Hilung- Chiang), to one of 
the points on the eastern borders of the Province of Ghirin (Kirin).^* 

There is no authority in the above agreement for the introduction 
of Russian soldiers and guards. The statutes mention " Police 
agents appointed by the company " to preserve law and order on the 
lands assigned to the railway. It is strongly suspected that a secret 
treaty signed in April, 1896, gave Russia authority to introduce 
soldiers and establish other regulations for the railway.^^ 

In the treaty of March 21, 1898, leasing to Russia Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, the Chinese Government agreed that the Manchurian 
Railway Company (which name seems to have displaced that of 
Chinese Eastern) should have the privilege of constructing 

33 Id. 212. 

3ild. 215. 

36 Hershey, International Law and Diplomacy of Russo-Japanese War, p. 13. 
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a branch line from a certain station on the aforesaid main line to 
Talienwan. * * * fhe provision of the agreement of the 8th of 
September, 1896, between the Chinese Government and the Eusso- 
Chinese Bank, shall be strictly observed with regard to the branch line 
above mentioned. The direction of the line and the places it is to 
pass shall be arranged by Hsu Ta-jen and the Manchurian Company. 
But this railway concession is never to be used as a pretext for encroach- 
ment on Chinese territory, nor to be allowed to interfere with Chinese 
authority or interests.'" 

In the additional agreement of May 7th following, 

It is further agreed in common that railway privileges in districts 
traversed by this branch line shall not be given to the subjects of other 
Powers. As regards the railway which China shall (may) herself build 
hereafter from Shan-hai-kuan in extension to a point as near as (lit. 
nearest to) possible to this branch line, Eussia agrees that she has noth- 
ing to do with it.'' 

An Anglo-Kussian agreement of April 28, 1899, concluded a long- 
discussed arrangement regarding the respective railway interests of 
these powers in China. It provided that Great Britain would not 
seek railway concessions north of the Great Wall nor obstruct Rus- 
sian applications for such in that region. Russia would not seek 
such nor obstruct English applications in the valley of the Yangtse. 
The two contracting powers declare they have " nowise in view to 
infringe in any way the sovereign rights of China or existing 
treaties." Both agree that the Shan-hai-kuan to Newchwang rail- 
way must remain a strictly Chinese line.®* 

After Russia had leased Port Arthur and obtained the Man- 
churian railway concessions of 1896 and 1898, Russian colonists 
began to pour into northern China. Large numbers of troops were 
collected at Port Arthur — far more than its use merely as a naval 
base warranted. During the Boxer outbreak, Russia took advan- 
tage of the general absorption and the suspension of Chinese author- 
ity to rush troops into Manchuria and seize the most important 

36Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:508; Roekhill, Treaties, etc., 52. 

37Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:509; Eockhill, Treaties, etc., 54; text in Suppo;- 
MENT, p. 291. 

38Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:509; Eockhill, Treaties, etc., 52; text in Supple- 
ment, p. 298. 
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places. Frightful atrocities are charged to the Russians in some of 
these attacks. By the time order was restored, the greater part of 
Manchuria was occupied by Russian troops. A circular note issued 
loj Russia August 28, 1900, declared the occupation temporary and 
promised that as soon as pacification should be attained and neces- 
sary measures should be taken for preservation of the railway^ Russia 
would withdraw her troops from Chinese soil. Repeated assurances 
were given that Russia had no desire to seize Chinese territory.^* 

The Anglo-German Agreement of October 16, 1900, discussed 
above, declared for the maintenance of the territorial integrity of 
China and the " open door " for trade. This was opposed to Russia's 
suspected recent efforts with regard to Manchuria, though in per- 
fect accord with her public utterances. Some question arose later 
as to its interpretation, Germany holding that it did not include 
Manchuria, but England insisting that it did include every part of 
the Chinese Empire, which seems to be the plain reading of the 
agreement.*** 

Through 1901, while the negotiations were in progress for the 
general treaty of peace, Russia was separately treating for privileges 
in Manchuria, which Li Hung Chang seemed anxious to grant and 
which would have left to China only nominal control. At the in- 
stance of other powers, China refused to sign the Russian conditions. 
Japan was greatly wrought up. Russia replied to Japanese repre- 
sentations that it was an affair between Russia and China only, but 
that the terms would not be found to be injurious to Japan. Early 
in 1902 Great Britain, Japan, and the United States renewed their 
protest against continuing the Russian military occupation for three 
years, as China seemed about to concede. Russia renewed to the 
United States the assurance that the commercial rights of all nations 
would be respected within the Russian zone of influence. 

An unexpected arrangement entered at this juncture to affect 

89 Hershey, International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-.Japanese War, 18. 
This work in the foUbwing pages discusses many suspected but unauthenticated 
official statements and supposed projects of conventions regarding Russia's 
position in Manchuria. It also gives an interesting and concise discussion of all 
the negotiations preceding the war. 

<oHertslet, China Treaties, 1:591. 
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Russia's policy. A treaty of alliance signed January 30, 1902, 
declared : 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a 
desire to maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme East, 
being moreover specially interested in maintaiaing the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, 
and in securing equal opportunities in these countries for the commerce 
and industry of all nations, hereby agree as follows : 

In case either power in defense of these interests should be involved 
in war the other would first use its efforts to prevent more than one 
nation from attacking its ally; in case that could not be done, it 
would come to its ally's assistance and conduct the war in common.*^ 
This was of course directed first against Eussia, and then against 
France in case that power should come to Russia's assistance, as 
was possible in view of the close alliance that had existed between 
them for about a decade to protect their European interests. This 
agreement having been communicated to those powers, they came 
to an understanding about a month later and made it public, de- 
claring themselves satisfied with the declaration of the principles of 
England and Japan which had constituted and should remain the 
base of their own policy. An additional article definitely extended 
their alliance to the Far East,*^ to the great detriment, it is con- 
sidered by some, of French prestige.*^ 

On April 8, 1902, the long negotiations between Russia and China 
came to a conclusion by Russia's abandoning her extreme contentions 
and accepting the counter-proposals of Prince Ching. The first 
article declares, in part, that Russia 

overlooking the fact that attacks were first made from frontier posts in 
Manchuria on peaceable Eussian settlements, agrees to the re-establish- 
ment of the authority of the Chinese Government in that region which 
remains an integral part of the Chinese Empire and restores to the 
Chinese Government the right to exercise therein governmental and ad- 
ministrative authority, as it existed previous to the occupation by Eussian 
troops of that region. 

Hid. 597; Eockhill, Treaties, etc., 97; text in Supplement, i:14. 

42Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:598. 

4STardieu, France and the Alliances, 18 et seq. 
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In article two the Chinese Government 

takes upon itself the obligation to use all means to protect the railway 
and the persons in its employ, and binds itself also to secure within the 
boundaries of Manchuria the safety of all Eussian subjects in general 
and the undertakings established by them. 

Russia in turn agrees 

provided that no disturbances arise and that the action of other powers 
should not prevent it, to withdraw gradually all its forces from within 
the limits of Manchuria in the following manner : — 

(a) Within six months from the signature of the agreement to clear 
the southwestern portion of the Province of Mukden up to the Elver 
Liao-che of Eussian troops, and to hand the railways over to China. 

(b) Within further six months to clear the remainder of the Province 
of Mukden and the Province of Kirin of Imperial troops. 

(c) Within the six months following to remove the remaining Im- 
perial Eussian troops from the Province of Hai-lung-chang. 

The third article provides for the number of Chinese forces needed 
to police the country, and the fourth provides for the return to China 
of the Chinese railway in southwestern Manchuria, connecting 
Peking with the Russian Harbin-to-Dalny line.** 

At the end of the first six months the troops were withdrawn as 
agreed. But there were evidences that Russia was strengthening 
her hold on the remainder. At the expiration of the second six 
months only an exceedingly small beginning of evacuation was made. 
But in a few days new troops arrived. New conditions were de- 
manded as the price of carrying out the second part of the evacuation, 
jirovisions which, if agreed to, would have closed Manchuria to all 
foreigners but Russians, and would have provided for the non- 
alienation of Manchurian territory to any power other than Russia. 
On discovery of this attempt there was great irritation, especially in 
the United States and Japan. These two and England protested to 
Russia, which power denied that such attempt had been made though 
the fact to the contrary was clear. The United States and Japan 
pressed for the conclusion of their commercial treaties, both of which 
required the opening of the Manchurian ports. China insisted that 
she could not open them since she did not possess them. The agree- 

«Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:509; text in Supplement, p. 304. 
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ments were, however, both signed, October 8, 1903, as discussed 
above, though not ratified until the January following. 

The date of the signature of these treaties was that on which the 
third evacuation was to have been completed and Manchuria entirely 
freed from Russian troops. No movement had been made to carry 
out even the second. The final evacuation date passed without any 
movement. Next day the Russian garrison at Newchwang paraded 
the streets; and two days later foreigners were invited to witness a 
display of Russian military and naval strength at Port Arthur. The 
fortifications there and at Dalny were being strengthened and the 
inner harbor was being deepened. Already eight ironclads and a 
fleet of torpedo boats could be anchored where before only small 
native boats could venture. In Mongolia, Russia was said to be 
pursuing the same course as in Manchuria. Railways were being 
projected, commercial resources were being explored, and Russian 
traders were displacing Chinese. Russia's intention had been fore- 
shadowed by an edict of three months earlier erecting the new 
Russian Viceroyalty of the East under Admiral AlexiefF. 

Great resentment was displayed abroad, especially in Japan. 
China, indignant, talked of war for a few days then turned its atten- 
tion to the elaborate celebration of the Empress-Dowager's seventieth 
birthday. Yuan Shikai, the progressive Viceroy of Chili, and re- 
cently appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese army, urged 
the necessity of fighting Russia, and, in case Japan should declare 
war, of supporting her. 

Japan's fruitless attempt to induce Russia to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China and fulfill the agreement to evacuate Man- 
churia; Russia's delays and evasions and finally virtual refusal; 
the revelation of Russia's intention not to stop with Manchuria but 
to encroach on Korea ; Japan's demands that Russia reconsider and 
reply more favorably ; Russia's long delay ; and, finally, the severance 
of diplomatic relations by Japan, February 5, 1904, followed by the 
immediate mobilization of her forces and the commencement of hos- 
tilities without a forinal declaration of war, are matters too familiar 
to need more than this brief allusion. The military details have no 
place in this paper, although Manchuria was the theater of action 
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and the Chinese of Manchuria suffered extensive losses from, and 
were compelled to serve, both hostile armies in turn. They were 
helpless to join either as combatants. 

China early announced her complete neutrality, but reserved the 
liberty to act in case either combatant should desecrate the Imperial 
tombs in Manchuria. The United States led the foreign powers in 
calling upon both Kussia and Japan to respect the neutrality and 
territorial integrity of China, both during and after the war. China's 
pitiable helplessness made it impossible for her to enforce respect for 
lier neutrality in the cases where the exigencies of war made it prac- 
tically impossible for the belligerent powers to avoid violating it. 
Russian vessels of war interned in Chinese ports gave considerable 
anxiety, especially the diificulty she had in enforcing the disarmament 
of them. The transport ships seeking refuge in Chinese ports after 
the battle of the Sea of Japan gave trouble, as did Japan's seizure 
of a Russian refugee ship in a Chinese port, and the maintenance 
of a Russian wireless telegraph station on Chinese soil. 

When the war was brought to an end by the belligerents' acceptance 
of the friendly intervention of President Roosevelt, Port Arthur 
and Dalny were in Japanese hands and also southern Manchuria to 
a point a little beyond Mukden. The destruction of the whole of 
Russia's available navy made Japan's position at Port Arthur 
unassailable. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth, signed September 5, 1905, provided, 
regarding Manchuria, that the evacuation of the armies should com- 
mence simultaneously and immediately after the treaty of peace 
should come into operation, and be completed within eighteen 
months, excepting the territory affected by the lease of the Liaotung 
peninsula and with the reservation that the two powers should have 
the right to maintain guards to protect their respective railway lines 
in Manchuria; all portions of Manchuria occupied by the armies of 
either power should be restored to the exclusive administration of 
China, except the leased portion ; Russia declared she did not have 
in Manchuria any territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive 
concessions impairing Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
principles of equal opportunity ; the two powers engaged reciprocally 
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not to put any obstacle in the way of general measures applying 
equally to all nations which China might take for the development 
of commerce and industry in Manchuria; Russia transferred to 
Japan, with the consent of China, the lease of Port Arthur with all 
territory, rights, privileges, and property thereto belonging, without, 
however, impairing the property rights of Russian subjects; Russia 
also transferred to Japan, with China's consent, without compensa- 
tion, the Manchurian railway from Dairen (Dalny, Talienwan) 
northward to Kwang-ching-tsu (437 miles) with its branches, and all 
rights, privileges, and properties; neither power was to use its re- 
spective railway for strategic purposes, save that portion within the 
leased territory around Port Arthur; a separate convention between 
the two powers to be concluded as soon as possible would regulate 
their connecting railway service in Manchuria.*® These provisions 
established a Japanese sphere in the south and a Russian in the north, 
which was the much larger portion. 

A new and much stronger Anglo-Japanese alliance replacing that 
of three years earlier had been signed August 12, preceding the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth. It declared for its object : 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of eastern Asia and India; (b) the preservation of the common 
interests of all powers in China by insuring the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations in China; (c) the mainte- 
nance of the territorial rights of the high contracting Parties in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defense of their special 
interests in the said regions. 

Each power bound itself to come immediately to the assistance of 
the other in case the other should be attacked in defense of the rights 
or interests mentioned.*® This greatly strengthened the hands of 
Japan in the negotiations with Russia, and made impossible any 
violation of the principles of territorial integrity of China and equal 
opportunity in Manchuria. 

China and Japan signed a separate treaty on December 22 of the 

*5Hertslet, 608, in French; Hershey, 341, gives a translation; English text 
in Supplement, 1:17. 

"Hertslet, China Treaties, 1:606; Supplement, 1:15. 
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same year, which confirmed all the transfers and assignments made 
laj Russia to Japan in the Portsmouth treaty with reference to rail- 
ways and leased territory. An additional agreement opened sixteen 
additional places in Manchuria to international trade; provided that 
if, and as soon as, Russia would do the same, Japan would with- 
draw her railway guards from Manchuria when China should be 
capable of affording full protection to the lives and property of 
foreigners; gave Japan the right to maintain and work the railway 
between Antung and Mukden for fifteen years, after which it 
should be sold to China; and established several minor rules and 
regulations.*'' 

As the Japanese troops evacuated Manchuria, steady streams of 
Japanese immigrants flowed in and colonies suddenly sprang up eager 
for trade and investment. The Japanese succeeded where Eussiana 
had failed. This movement has continued ever since. Development 
was so rapid that labor was scarce in spite of constant immigration 
from China to supplement the Japanese. Railway traffic was heavy, 
China showed reluctance to agree to anything that might imply per- 
manence of Japanese tenure. Japan was piqued at Chinese sus- 
picion and ingratitude. Discord grew up on many matters. On 
April 15, 1907, they signed an agreement providing for the sale by 
Japan to China of the railway constructed by the former from 
Mukden to Sin-min-tun ; and for special favors to the Japanese South 
Manchurian Railway Company to the exclusion of all other capital 
except Chinese in a loan for the construction of a branch to Kirin.*^ 
On numerous minor matters discord continued between China and 
Japan, especially with reference to telegraphs, mails, and the im- 
portation of morphine. The Japanese evacuation of Manchuria was 
not yet complete at the end of 1907 as it should have been before the 
middle of the year. 

Complaint grew serious that Japanese policy was not consistent 
with preservation of equal opportunity. The United States objected 
to Japan's exclusion of foreign capital from railway building. Japan 
admitted that she had followed Russia's policy, and by preferential 

«Hertslet, China Treaties, 391; Supplement, p. 307. 
*8Hertslet, China Treaties, 397; text in Supplement, 1:15. 
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rates diverted to Dairen some trade that would have gone to New- 
chwang. These were later equalized. 

One of the most serious recent misunderstandings between China 
and Japan in Manchuria was regarding the line which China pro- 
posed to construct from Sin-min-tun to Fakumen, and for which she 
had borrowed English capital. Japan objected that this would com- 
pete with her South Manchurian line, especially if it should be con- 
tinued further north. To offset this, China was objecting to Japan's 
reconstructing the narrow gauge line from Mukden to Antung as a 
standard gauge. Japan was anxious to do this since at the latter 
place the line would become continuous with her line through Korea, 
thus giving direct railway communication with Europe. China pro- 
posed reference of the dispute to the Hague Tribunal, but Japan re- 
fused on the ground that diplomatic means had not been exhausted. 
Finally, China yielded both railway disputes to Japan. In August, 
1909, she withdrew her objection to Japan's reconstruction of the 
Antung to Mukden line ; and in September agreed not to build a rail- 
way near or parallel to Japan's South Manchuria line, and spe- 
cifically not to build the Sin-min-tun to Fakumen line, without con- 
sulting Japan. China thus virtually withdrew from Manchuria so 
far as railways are concerned and left the field to Japan. All that 
China got in exchange for this was a decision in her favor in a 
boundary dispute on the Korean-Manchurian border and jurisdiction 
over Koreans who had entered certain Chinese territory and over 
whom Japan claimed exterritorial control.*® 

Mining interests were also regulated by the September agreement. 
There was great apprehension in the United States that a monopoly 
had been created in favor of China and Japan. An investigation 
and diplomatic inquiries satisfied the State Department that no such 
monopoly was involved, and in November the United States Govern- 
ment accepted the settlement. 

Japan's aggressive policies in Manchuria are very severely criti- 
cised. The Japanese press is urging that suzerainty over Manchuria 
be asserted. The Japanese in the province are domineering and 

*9 Agreements printed in Suppi-embnt for April, 1910, p. 130. 
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treat it as a conquered country. The Japanese guards of the railway- 
are found at great distances from it interfering in matters not of 
their concern. Chinese officials are obliged to wink at violations of 
law by Japanese. 

Since the Treaty of Portsmouth, Eussia in her sphere of northern 
Manchuria has been doing, or attempting to do, about what Japan 
has in southern. China has plucked up courage to offer some re- 
sistance and with some apparent success. She objected to Kussians 
continuing to work a timber concession at Kirin after its expiration. 
She sent a considerable detachment of her new foreign drilled army 
to prevent encroachments on the Mongolian frontier. In 1908 a dis- 
pute arose over Russia's assertion of exclusive jurisdiction over both 
Chinese and foreigners at Harbin and elsewhere within the railway 
zone. China refused to recognize the regulation, protested to Russia, 
and was supported by the United States consul. In May, 1909, a 
convention between the two settled the dispute by recognizing Chinese 
sovereignty and dividing the jurisdiction.^** Protests from the 
United States and Austria-Hungary and consequent international 
disagreements delayed ratification. 

In July of the present year Russia and Japan concluded a new 
treaty to govern their relations in Manchuria.®^ The first article 
provides that they will lend friendly cooperation in developing their 
respective railway lines in Manchuria. The second provides for the 
maintenance of the status quo resulting from the treaties, conven- 
tions, and other arrangements already made between the two and 
between either and China. The third article agrees that in case 
there should arise any menace to the status quo Russia and Japan 
will consult each other as to the proper action. 

Secretary Knox last year, seeing that Russia and Japan were 
using, or were suspected of using, their railway rights in Manchuria 
to gain special privileges there which were hardly consistent with the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, and wishing to remove, if possible, this danger 
to the " open door " policy, proposed a novel scheme. He suggested 
that 

50 Text in Suppmment, 3:289. 

51 Supplement, p. 279. 
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capital should be secured in the six great nations — Japan, Eussia, Great 
Britain, Prance, Germany, and the United States — and loaned to Chiaa 
to enable her to anticipate 1938 and purchase the Manehurian railways 
now. The capitalists were willing; the European powers were willing; 
but Eussia and Japan were not. As the purchase could be made only 
with their consent, their unwillingness ended that phase of the negotia- 
tions. 

The editor of the London Spectator says that no other answers could 
have been expected, that the construction of Russian and Japanese 
railways in Manchuria does not violate the Treaty of Portsmouth; 
and that neutralization would mean a large international financial 
enterprise, and probably — what would be most undesirable — a 
partial occupation of Manchuria by the powers.®^ 

In a later number, the same periodical condemns Mr. Knox's so- 
called interference as unreasonable, unjustifiable, and impracticable, 
since, it says, America has not the strength to back up her policies 
by force. It is implied that the State Department has belittled itself 
to serve the interests of American capital abroad. The fact seems 
to have been overlooked, or ignored, that Secretary Knox is asking 
for American capital nothing but what would be enjoyed in common 
with the other great countries. If he were, he would not be doing 
more than European foreign ofiices have long been doing.®* 

The plan for the purchase by China of the railways in Manchuria 
being thus defeated. Secretary Knox proposed that capital from the 
same international sources be loaned to China for the construction of 
the proposed new railway from the neighborhood of Peking almost 
directly northward through Mongolia tapping the Trans-Siberian at 
Tsitsihar in north Manchuria and passing on to the Amur at Aigun. 
There is a hope, but still no certainty, that the nations concerned 
may consent. The fact that it would compete to a certain extent 
with the present Manehurian lines will cause Eussia and Japan to 
be slow in agreeing to it.®* 

52 See Spectator, Jan. 29, 1910. 

B3 A good statement of the advantages that would have come from this is to 
be found in the editorial pages of this Journal for July of the present year, 
page 688. 

54 An interesting ease of the admission of American capital to a share in 
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THIBET. 

Of the Chinese vassal states, the most important remaining is 
Thibet. During the last decade it seemed that this dependency was 
about to go the way that Korea has been going since the middle of 
the preceding decade and the way Cochin-China and Burmah went 
daring the preceding century, and most of Central Asia at earlier 
times. A brief recital of these events is proper here. The fact 
that its ruler is also religious head of the Buddhist faith makes 
Thibetan affairs of interest to all powers, native and foreign, who 
have interests or possessions in southern Asia. 

Considerable uneasiness was occasioned in China by a Thibetan 
mission to Eussia in 1901. Its object seems to have been to obtain 
religious concessions for Buddhist subjects of the Czar. The same 
year considerable Buddhist enthusiasm was roused by the visit of 
the Chief Lama of Peking to Tokio to express gratitude for protec- 
tion of the Lama Temple in Peking afforded by Japanese troops 
during the foreign military occupation. The Japanese nationalist 
party took advantage of it to urge the benefits of an alliance between 
Japan, China, and Korea, the principal Buddhist countries. 

But the interest in Thibet centers about the Younghusband Expe- 
dition of 1903 and 1904. There had been projects for extending 
British trade from India to Thibet since the time of Warren Hast- 
ings in the eighteenth century. In 1884 an expedition of investiga- 
tion was arranged, but when China protested vigorously it was aban- 
doned in exchange for the relinquishment of Chinese sovereignty in 
Burmah. Soon after this the Thibetans occupied and fortified Sik- 
him, a British vassal state in India on the Thibetan frontier. Diplo- 
macy failing to dislodge them, the British threat was carried out in 
1889 and they were driven out by force.®^ The Indian Government 
considered the annexation of the Chumbi Valley in Thibet near by, 
but this was given up out of deference to China. In 1890 a treaty 
between India and China provided for the settlement of these fron- 

Chinese railway building enterprises that liad been previously settled in favor 
of British, French and German capital is also discussed in the July number of 
this JoxJBNAL, page 687. 

55 Douglas, Europe and the Far East, 243, 253. 
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tier disputes and for regulating trade relations, and another in 1893 
confirmed and completed its arrangements.'® The subsequent efforts 
to put these into effect revealed the fact that neither China nor 
Thibet had any intention of carrying them out. They followed 
Dickens's " Spenlow and Jorkins " plan, each expressing willingness 
but pleading inability because of the opposition of the other. These 
futile negotiations dragged for ten years. 

The Chinese restored government suggested in 1902 that a British- 
Chinese-Thibetan Commission should proceed to the frontier and 
discuss on the spot the questions at issue. In May of 1903 China 
was informed that the Viceroy of India was about to send such com- 
missioners to meet the others at the nearest inhabited place on the 
Thibetan side of the frontier. 

In July Colonel Younghusband with an escort of 200 men, keep- 
ing 300 in reserve at Sikhim, arrived ; but neither Chinese nor Thi- 
betan commissioners had appeared by the end of the year. It be- 
coming clear that the Thibetans were preparing to resist by force, 
the British reserve was increased to 3,000 though the mission re- 
mained ostensibly peaceable. The Indian Government proposed to 
send the expedition on to Lhasa and establish a British Resident 
there, since it suspected that Kussia had designs on Thibet. If so, 
now was the chance to foil them while that power was involved in 
the struggle with Japan in Manchuria. But the superior authorities 
at London vetoed the proposal and directed that the mission should 
not use force and should withdraw as soon as negotiations should 
be concluded. The Eussian Ambassador had declared that his gov- 
ernment had no designs on Thibet and remarked that Russia would 
view with apprehension any attempt to disturb the status quo in 
that country. 

The expedition approached G-yangtse in the neighborhood of which 
it was met by the expected opposition and in several encounters 
during March, April, and May of 1904, broke the resistance. The 
peaceable pretense was abandoned and the expedition advanced on 
Lhasa, reaching the forbidden city in August. The Dalai Lama 

seHertslet, China Treaties, 1:92 and 96. 
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fled, leaving a regent to effect a settlement. Negotiations required 
abont a month. 

On September 7 the treaty was signed with impressive formali- 
ties.^'^ The treaties of 1890 and 1893 were confirmed and amended 
and their execution provided for. Trade marts were to be opened 
at Gyangtse and Gartok in addition to that at Yatung provided for 
in the preceding conventions. A British agent was to reside at each 
place. Thibet was to keep open and in repair the roads to the 
open places. Thibet agreed (a) not to cede, sell, lease, mortgage or 
otherwise yield to any foreign power without British consent any 
portion of Thibetan territory; (b) not to allow any such power to 
intervene in Thibetan affairs; (c) not to admit any representatives 
or agents of such to Thibet ; (d) not to grant to such or its subjects 
any concession for railways, roads, telegraphs, mining or other rights ; 
and (e) not to pledge or assign to such any Thibetan revenues, 
whether in kind or cash. An indemnity of about 500,000 pounds 
sterling was to be paid in seventy-five annual installments, beginning 
with January 1, 1906, to cover the expenses of the expedition to 
Lhasa. The Chumbi Valley should be occupied by England as 
security until all was paid. As this would practically amount to 
annexation, which would be inconsistent with promises made to the 
Russian and Chinese Governments, the indemnity was reduced by 
the home government to one-third the amount and a promise made 
that the Chumbi Valley occupation should cease after the payment 
of the third installment, provided the trade marts should have been 
effectively opened for three years and the terms of the convention 
complied with in all other respects.^* Colonel Younghusband was 
censured by the home government for exceeding his authority. 

It was not until eighteen months afterward that China agreed 
to the terms of the Thibetan Convention. On April 27, 1906, an 
Anglo-Chinese treaty confirmed the Thibetan. It further agreed 
that England would not annex Thibetan territory or interfere with 
the administration of Thibet ; and China would not permit any other 
foreign state to do either. The concessions which were forbidden 

57 Text in Supplement, 1:80. 
BsHertslet, China Treaties, 1:204. 
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without British consent were to be permitted to China but denied 
to all others.®^ 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of August 31, 1907, creating the 
entente cordiale now existing between those powers and settling all 
Central Asiatic questions, included, besides the Persian arrangement 
and the Afghanistan convention, also an arrangement concerning 
Thibet. In it both contracting powers recognize Chinese suzerainty 
in Thibet and the special interest of England due to her geographical 
position in maintaining the existing regime, internal and external; 
they agree to respect the territorial integrity of Thibet and abstain 
from interference in the internal administration; neither will treat 
with Thibet except through the Chinese Government; this, however, 
is not to prevent the relations between British commercial agents 
and Thibetan authorities provided for in the convention of Septem- 
ber 1, 1904, nor hinder British and Russian Buddhists from enter- 
ing into strictly religious relations with the Dalai Lama; neither 
will send any representatives to Lhasa, nor seek any railway or 
other concession, nor acquire any Thibetan territory.®** Attached 
notes agree not to prevent the entrance of any scientific mission pro- 
viding the consent of China be secured. A new Anglo-Chinese con- 
vention regulating Thibetan trade for ten years was signed in April, 
1908. Trade was growing steadily and rapidly. The Dalai Lama 
who had fled on the approach of the Younghusband Expedition in 
1904, did not return to his capital until January of the present 
year, 1910. In the meantime he had travelled from place to place. 
His most important visit was that to Peking in 1908 where he re- 
mained four months, in a vain attempt, it is thought, to induce China 
to recognize the independence and sovereignty of Thibet. But China 
was unwilling to part with even her shadowy sovereignty. There 
had apparently been much discontent at Lhasa with the extended 
absence of their sovereign. 

In March of the present year, only two months after his return, 
be again took flight, this time to India. The occasion was the 
arrival of more than a thousand Chinese troops. He probably feared 

59 M 202; text in Stjppmment, i:78. 
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deposition or a worse fate. His reign has been unusually long. 
China apparently prefers to have a child wear the crown as it is 
easier to retain control. Freed from the danger of encroachments 
on her integrity by the chain of agreements studied above, it is 
thought that China is determined to make good her control of 
Thibet. 

On the part of some British alarmists in India and at home it is 
regarded as a menace to India for China to take effectual control of 
Thibet ; but the saner minds see no danger, and believe that the best 
guarantee for peace in the East is for China to be strong enough to 
protect herself. The withdrawal of British troops from the Chumbi 
Valley, which has been effected, is criticised by militant spirits as 
a mistake. But simple good faith in the observance of the treaty 
demanded it. 

MINCE FOEBIGN MATTERS SINCE 1904 

The difficulties arising in connection with the payment of the 
indemnity in the first two years after the return of the court have 
been noted. The customs, the chief source of revenue for its pay- 
ment, continued to increase through 1904, 1905, and 1906. The 
value of silver continued to appreciate during the same years so the 
burden of payment in gold was lightened. In 1904 China consented 
that payments should be in gold, and the following year agreed to 
pay 1,200,000 pounds sterling in satisfaction of arrears due to pre- 
vious payments in silver. In 1906 China took steps to take over the 
management of her maritime customs which had for so many years 
been in British hands. England protested that it was in violation 
of agreements to the effect that no change wotild be made so long 
as British trade exceeded that of other powers. Young Chinese 
were being trained for and introduced into the subordinate positions 
in the customs service. During 1907 and 1908 there was a decrease 
in the customs owing to the general money stringency of the first 
of the two years. It was accompanied by a new depreciation in 
silver. 

The announcement of the United States in 1908 that she would 
forego the payment of 2,500,000 pounds sterling of the indemnity 
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was welcome news to China. A special ambassador was sent to the 
President with a letter of thanks, and arrangements were made to 
spend most of the money thus saved by sending young Chinamen 
to be educated in American schools. 

This did much to remove the unfriendly feeling toward the 
United States which had prevailed for several years owing to the 
galling restrictions imposed on Chinese who visited or attempted to 

visit the United States. The boycott of American goods, started in 
1905, had resulted from this. It spread rapidly to all open ports, 
then to Hong-Kong, Singapore, and Bangkok. Upon the United 
States Government's making representations to China, Wu Ting Fang 
was sent as special commissioner to negotiate a new immigration 
treaty. When Mr. Taft visited Chinese ports in 1907, he found that 
the anti-American feeling of two years earlier had almost disap- 
peared. His speeches made a favorable impression and hastened the 
returning friendliness. When the American fleet on its world tour 
touched at Amoy in 1908, it was accorded a notably enthusiastic 
reception and honored by special commissioners. 

There has been a growing sentiment in China that the time has 
come for her to rid herself of the humiliating inconvenience occa- 
sioned by the rights of extraterritoriality which she has granted to 
all western powers. In the English commercial treaty of 1902 and 
those with the United States and Japan in the following year definite 
agreements are included to surrender these rights as soon as Chinese 
law and court procedure is sufficiently reformed. Such will doubt- 
less come but is a good while in the future. 

As China recovered her strength, she abandoned her spirit of 
subservience to foreign powers, and its place was taken by one of sul- 
len reserve. The language of the press was unfriendly to foreigners. 
Suspicion of England was engendered by electioneering allusions in 
England to the so-called Chinese slavery in South Africa. Espe- 
cially was the feeling of coldness and suspicion directed toward 
Japan because of the conflict of interests in Manchuria studied above, 
and the imperious manner of Japan there. This feeling was inten- 
sified in 1907 by Japan's reviving an ordinance of eight years earlier 
forbidding Chinese to work in agriculture, fishing, mining, manufac- 
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turing, and other industries without special permission from the 
local authorities. Any who violated this were liable to expulsion. 
It practically excluded Chinese labor except in eases where Japan- 
ese was insufficient to meet the demands. China retaliated by weed- 
ing Japanese officers out of the Chinese army, many of whom had 
in 1905, fresh from their experience in the war against Russia, 
found employment there. 

The Tatsu-Maru incident occurring in 1908 increased still further 
the irritation toward Japan. The Japanese vessel of this name was 
seized by the Chinese near Macao on a charge of landing arms for 
Chinese revolutionists. Japan demanded an apology and indemnity 
and threatened forcible action. The Portuguese Minister supported 
the Japanese contention that the ship had been seized in Portuguese 
waters. China finally apologized, and promised to punish the respon- 
sible officials, release the vessel, pay an indemnity and purchase the 
arms ; but Japan in turn promised to enforce new regulations against 
the shipment of arms to Macao. The release of the vessel provoked 
an indignation meeting in Canton. A boycott of Japanese goods 
was threatened. 

Cases in which attacks on foreigners in China made necessary the 
conclusion of special agreements for indemnity and punishment have 
been much less frequent in recent years than formerly. One such 
occurred in 1908 on the frontier between Tunnan and Tonking. 
During a revolt in the former, Chinese bands crossed the frontier 
and a French officer and six soldiers were killed in French territory. 
France demanded severe punishment of the offenders and an addi- 
tional railway concession. The latter was not granted but the pun- 
ishment was inflicted. 

An agreement between Japan and France signed June 10, 190T, 
recognized the integrity of China ; accepted the principle of equality 
of treatment in that country; and pledged mutual support in main- 
taining the territorial status quo in the Far East.®^ China resented 
as derogatory to her sovereignty a clause in the treaty which men- 
tioned regions " adjacent to the territories " where France and Japan 

eiHertslet, China Treaties, 618; Supplement to Eockhill, Treaties, etc., p. 30; 
text in Supplement, p. 313. 
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had " rights of sovereignty, protection and occupation ; " but the 
matter was explained away. A similar treaty with a like purpose 
in view was signed between Russia and Japan July 30, foUowing.^^ 
These two agreements virtually brought England's Oriental ally into 
the Western triangular entente, just then being completed, of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. 

Notes exchanged between the United States and Japan on ISTovem- 
ber 30, 1908 ®^ (a notable and not universally approved departure 
in American diplomacy), provided for the maintenance of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in China and 
agreed to support the independence and integrity of China by all 
peaceable means. The understanding was welcomed in both coun- 
tries and approved by China, to which power the text of the notes 
had been previously submitted. 

Several miscellaneous agreements between China and other powers 
and between other powers relating to China not previously men- 
tioned have been concluded during the decade, some of which are 
worthy of mention. In September, 1905, China and all of the 
powers that had signed the final protocol of September, 1901, con- 
cluded the so-called Whangpoo Conservancy Agreement providing 
for the improvement and maintenance of the navigation of that river. 
During the decade Great Britain entered into a series of agreements 
with almost all powers for the protection of trade marts in China.®* 
In 1904 England and China concluded a convention respecting the 
employment of Chinese labor in British colonies and protectorates; 
and in 1905 another respecting the junction of Chinese and Burmese 
telegraph lines.®^ 

The only other matter of large interest in the foreign relations of 
China is the granting of concessions to foreigners for the construc- 
tion of railways, working of mines, etc. During the decade and in 
a few preceding years great numbers were granted, partly because of 

82Hertslet, China Treaties, 619; Rockhill, Treaties, etc., 161; Supplement, 
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their value to China but more frequently because they were demanded 
and China was unable to resist. To merely enumerate these would 
be of little interest or value, and to write at sufficient length to make 
it interesting and valuable would require too much space for this 
paper. Suffice it to say that each year of the last decade has seen 
many new railways completed and many more projected. Prog- 
ress has been steady. Capital has been drawn from nearly every 
western country, and much Chinese capital is being invested. About 
the middle of the decade opposition began to grow to the further 
granting of concessions to foreigners ; and local obstruction of prog- 
ress on lines thus conceded has been common. Each year since, the 
development and rapid growth of a spirit of patriotism and national 
pride which followed Japan's defeat of Russia greatly strengthened 
their feeling of hostility toward the development, not to say exploi- 
tation, of China by foreigners. Careless wording of the concessions 
and sometimes conflicting grants caused difficulties, delay, and dis- 
content. The government determined not to grant any more conces- 
sions to foreigners and to regain control of those previously given 
whenever possible. 

The concession for a line from Canton to Hankow held by an 
American company was repurchased in 1905. Unfortunately it has 
progressed very slowly since passing wholly to native hands. Other 
redemptions have followed. The government has upheld concessions 
granted, in case the owner did not willingly sell, but in several cases 
the companies tiring of attempting to work in the face of local 
opposition have given up and sold voluntarily. Foreign capital con- 
tinues in demand even where the management is Chinese whether 
private or governmental. 

At the close of the preceding decade there were hardly more than 
a hundred miles of railway in all China. Now about five thousand 
miles are completed and in full operation. Some two thousand more 
are under construction and many more lines are being projected. 
In the northeastern part construction has, naturally, been less rapid. 
The Eussiati and Japanese lines in Manchuria have already been 
discussed. They together constitute about one-third of the total 
mileage in operation. The next most extensive is the Peking to 
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Hankow line connecting the capital with the middle Yangtse basin. 
The projected line from Canton to Hankow, when completed, will 
continue this to the great southern metropolis. These together will 
constitute the great artery of the Chinese railway system almost 1400 
miles in length. A line from Tientsin through the coast provinces 
to Nanking on the lower Yangtse is being constructed, which will 
doubtless later be continued around the coast to Canton. A line is 
projected and partly constructed from Canton westward to Yunnan 
almost to the Burmah border. Numerous short lines, some in opera- 
tion, others under construction, center about the great cities of Can- 
ton, Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, and others. But all this is scarcely 
a beginning. There remain still vast areas to be opened up. Many 
whole provinces are yet untouched. And the great dependencies, 
Thibet, Mongolia, and Turkestan are hardly thought of as railway 
fields. 

Telegraph lines have far outgrown the railways and are more 
widely diffused. There are more than twenty-five thousand miles 
under operation. Next to railways, the most attractive investments 
for foreign capital, hitherto, are in the mines which are exceedingly 
rich, varied and widely diffused. Many mining concessions have 
been granted to foreigners and are being worked. But here, too, 
the field is only touched. The development of mines must await the 
construction of railways. 

Manufacturing, too, is an industry in which much foreign capital 
is finding investment and many foreign experts and corporations, 
employment. The cheapness of Chinese labor, compared with that 
of western countries, makes profits for capital large. Fifteen men 
in the iron works at Hankow are said to receive a wage equal to one 
man in Pittsburg, and the efficiency of a Chinese workman is about 
ninety per cent of that of an American. The recent decline in the 
value of Chinese silver has greatly cheapened the cost of Hankow 
pig iron in competition with western. Wages continue to be paid 
m silver and at the same rate as formerly, so the cost of iron reckoned 
in taels is the same as it was ; but a gold coin of a western country 
will ptirchase twice as many taels' worth of Chinese iron as formerly. 
It is being shipped in large quantities to the Pacific coast of America. 
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The United States Steel Corporation is seriously considering erecting 
mills in China. The problem of the competition of Chinese labor 
with that of the western world is becoming a serious one and cannot 
be dealt with by immigration laws alone as formerly. What is 
true of iron will be true of other products when China is fully 
opened up. 

INTEENAL APPAIES ; EEFOEMS ; CONSTITUTION 

Internal matters of foreign concern have been reviewed above to 
the end of 1903. Riots and kindred internal disturbances have since 
become less frequent. In the south a rebellion broke out anew in 
1904. Several towns fell into the hands of the leaders. Troops 
sent against them joined them and a viceroy went in person to sup- 
press them. In Honan, Chili, and Shantung recrudescences of the 
Boxer movement were repressed. Failure of crops in 1906 brought 
famine in some parts. Local authorities furnished some relief 
though the central government did nothing. Missionaries distrib- 
uted aid coming from foreign subscriptions. Liberal donations from 
America and the prominent part that President Roosevelt took 
helped to allay the anti-American feeling expressed in the boycott 
of the previous year. Of some 10,000,000 sufferers, about one-fifth 
died. The return of spring in 1907 ended the famine, except in 
Kiangsu where floods renewed famine conditions. In that year and 
the following, sedition and rebellion were renewed but did not be- 
come serious. The summer of 1909 brought floods again in some 
parts and drought in others causing famine conditions to return. 
Early in the present year occurred serious riots at Changsha in 
Hunan which has been for a quarter of a century or more the head- 
quarters of the most rabid opposition to foreigners. Foreign prop- 
erty was attacked, six missions and many foreign-owned buildings 
and consulates being destroyed. No life was lost. The causes were 
the high cost of living, lack of employment, race antipathy, and the 
traditional anti-foreign sentiment of the locality. 

The relations between missionaries and the people, official and un- 
official, have been steadily becoming more cordial. There have been 
attacks on missionaries, and murders of missionaries since 1904, but 
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such have been much less frequent than before, and have been promptly 
punished. In 1907 all officials were called upon to acquaint them- 
selves with provisions in various treaties affecting Christianity, and 
to secure the better protection of Christians, both foreign and native, 
in their respective districts. Missionaries are being consulted by 
local officials everywhere and are occupying important places as 
physicians and teachers and official advisers. 

The almost simultaneous deaths of the old Empress-Dowager and 
the young but feeble Emperor, whom she had for the preceding ten 
years kept in leading strings, occurred in November, 1908. The 
latter's death had been long expected ; but the Empress-Dowager's 
seventy-fourth birthday had been celebrated less than a fortnight 
before and there seemed to be no apprehensions of her early death. 
The new Emperor selected was, according to recent custom, an in- 
fant, son of Prince Chun, who has been prominent in the affairs 
of government since 1900. It was he who went on the penitential 
mission to Berlin to atone for the assassination of the German 
ambassador. He has been a conspicuous actor in bringing about the 
reforms of recent years. He was made regent for his son and has 
since been the real ruler of China, though he himself is a young man, 
— less than thirty years old. He is a younger brother of the preced- 
ing Emperor. The dynastic change had little influence on the poli- 
cies of the government. All that had been done was endorsed and 
the advance has been continued along all lines at about the same 
rapid rate. 

The questions of reform in China and the adoption of occidental 
civilization had been agitating the country during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. The Emperor's conversion and his at- 
tempt to force reform too rapidly was what led to the coup d'etat of 
1898. During the year of exile while foreign troops occupied the 
capital many Imperial edicts gave prospects of reform. They dealt 
chiefly with changes in the educational system, abolition of useless 
offices and the selection of competent officials, and the reorganization 
and instruction of the army. The movements along these lines have 
continued. 

Yuan Shikai, who succeeded Li Hung Chang in the Viceroyalty 
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of Chili, engaged Japanese officers to drill his provincial troops and 
urged the central government to accept an offer made by Japan to 
lend a Japanese general to reorganize the entire military system. 
To meet the expenses of this military rehabilitation as well as the 
cost of administrative reforms, Sir Kobert Hart advised increasing 
the land tax, and steps were taken to do so. The progress in improve- 
ment of the foreign drilled Chili troops excited the admiration of 
foreign military attaches. Viceroys in other places began to follow 
the example. In 1905 a decree from the throne called on nobles to 
give their sons a military education. This has gone far to raise the 
calling, previously despised, in public estimation. The military 
spirit has groAvn rapidly. 

The year 1906 was most remarkable for changes in all directions. 
Reforms actually begun were far more radical than those only ad- 
vised in 1898 and for which the advisors lost their heads. The 
adoption of foreign models in the army and administration, as well 
as in education, industry, economics, and political life, was begun in 
earnest. Centralization of power over the provincial armies was 
begun and has advanced so that China's army is becoming national. 
A little more than a year ago the Emperor assumed supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, which are organized after the German 
model, and are being trained by Japanese officers. Military schools 
have been established in various provinces, and each year a number 
of men are sent to Japan for military instruction. Should occasion 
offer, the Chinese army will surprise the world after a little more 
training as much as did the Japanese in 1904. There are now 
in the army between five and six hundred thousand men of whom 
some 160,000 are already trained. Plans are on foot to increase this 
efficient number rapidly so that by 1913 there will be 400,000 and 
by 1920, 1,185,000. It is reported that the Chinese Government 
has made a proposition to Lord Kitchener to take charge of her army 
and complete its reorganization and training. 

Administrative reforms have gone hand in hand with military. 
In 1904 several useless posts were abolished for sake of economy. 
Next year the Viceroy at Tientsin advocated the payment of good 
salaries to officials, abolition of Manchu privileges, promotion of 
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education, assistance to the poor, conscription for the army in case 
it should be needed, and many other progressive schemes which the 
movements of the following years have carried out. Young men 
have been promoted to the highest offices. In 1906 many more use- 
less offices were abolished, and the conduct of official business was 
simplified by a reorganization of the cumbrous old government boards. 
In 1907 many changes were made weakening the Hunanese, or re- 
actionary, element and strengthening the Cantonese, or progressive. 
Yuan Shikai was promited from the Viceroyalty at Tientsin to the 
central administration at Peking, where his influence was soon felt 
still more. Many special Manchu privileges were abolished to ap- 
pease the growing dissatisfaction toward Manchu rule. Their pen- 
sions were replaced by grants of land. Restrictions on trading, in- 
termarriage, and other things that kept them distinct from the 
Chinese, were removed. 

A threatened reaction manifested itself about the middle of 1907 
when the influence of the progressive element seemed about to be 
undermined by corruption. But they regained ascendency before 
the end of the year. Many reforms were not satisfactory. They 
went too far and too fast for some and not far enough or fast enough 
for others. At the very end of the year 1908 came the startling 
announcement that the progressive Yuan Shikai had been dismissed, 
his suffering from rheumatism being given as the cause. But it was 
thought that was not serious enough to constitute sufficient reason. 
A new reaction was apprehended. But a progressive successor has 
continued his policies. 

The new spirit has grown too strong to be repressed. A new 
patriotism stimulated by Japanese example and accomplishments 
pervades all classes. Students returning brought back philosophical 
political treatises which were translated and widely circulated. The 
theories of Rousseau are being discussed freely by the public press. 

Progress and changes in education began early in the decade, in 
fact, important steps had been taken before the Boxer troubles. In 
1902 came edicts encouraging western sciences ; and colleges had been 
opened in eleven provinces. The returning national pride in 1903 
expressed itself by excluding for a time all European and American 
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instructors from the University of Peking; but the restriction was 
removed after a few years. By 1905 students returning from 
Europe and America found their foreign studies a key, no longer a 
bar, to advancement. In this year a decree swept away the old sys- 
term of education based entirely on the classics and added the western 
learning. The traditional system of public examination in the clas- 
sics as a condition of obtaining employment in the state was swept 
away everywhere, as it had been in a few places by the final pro- 
tocol of 1901. Numerous schools and colleges not only for men, 
but for women also, including normal and technical schools, were 
established. No complaint is made of lack of funds for the purpose. 
At Canton, the old examination hall was removed to make place for 
a college consisting of three blocks of buildings. Temples are being 
converted into schools. 

For fear the passion for western learning and its ofiicial adoption 
might lower the Chinese classics in common estimation, a decree of 
1907 elevated Confucius to a higher rank in Chinese worship than 
he had hitherto occupied, and another decree a week later declared 
that Chinese studies should be considered superior to western 
learning. 

Among the phenomenal reform decrees of 1906 was one abolishing 
the use of opium gradually, to be complete within ten years. Eegu- 
lations to effect this were published in November. Both cultivation 
and smoking were to cease, a little at a time, within that period, 
under penalty of banishment. In the meantime smokers were to be 
registered; shops were to be gradually closed; official returns of 
sales were to be made; medicines to cure the habit were to be dis- 
tributed ; all officials, except those in the palace or of great age, were 
called upon to abandon the habit. Arrangements were to be made 
with foreign governments for the restriction and gradual abolition 
of its import, for its higher taxation and for the enforcement of the 
new regulations in the foreign settlements. These regulations are 
moderate compared -with others issued at various times during the 
last century. The temper of the people has changed; and enforce- 
ment is comparatively easy, so the regulations are being reasonably 
enforced and bid fair to accomplish their purpose in the time al- 
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lotted. Even foreign governments, especially the British Govern- 
ment of India, are lending their hearty cooperation. In some 
places, of course, enforcement is not so easy as in others. An inter- 
national conference for the study and investigation of opium, its 
efiects, and its abolition, sat at Shanghai in 1909. Its findings are 
assisting the effort to suppress the evil.®" 

But the most revolutionary of all the reforms China has under- 
taken is the adoption of constitutional government and the creation 
of a parliament. Following Japan's example of about a quarter of a 
century earlier, an Imperial Commission was sent in 1905 to study 
the governments of foreign countries. In July of the following 
year the commission returned and a committee of high dignitaries 
was appointed to consider its report. 

An Imperial edict declared that the backward condition of China 
was due to a lack of confidence between the throne, the ministers, and 
the masses. Foreign powers, it continued, became wealthy and pow- 
erful by granting constitutions to the masses and allowing all to parti- 
cipate in the government. A new commission was appointed in 1907 
to make a special study of the systems of Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan, which were to be the chief models. Later decrees ex- 
plained that the people must be taught patriotism and loyalty, and be 
given experience in local government before a share in the national 
could be given. The experiment made at Tientsin of allowing a 
town council to assist the regular city government was ordered to be 
imitated in the provincial capitals and gradually throughout the 
Empire. 

It was declared that the formation of a regular national parlia- 
ment was not then practicable. As a preliminary step, preparations 
were made to establish an Imperial assembly. It is for the present 
a consultative body, merely, with no real power except such as its 
individual members can exert. It is composed of the representatives 
of the different boards in Peking and nominees of the governors and 
viceroys of the provinces. In their individual capacity they have 
o'reat influence. Many wished a speedy consummation of the plan 

66 See article by Dr. Hamilton Wright in volume 3 of this Journal and accom- 
panying documents in the Supplement. 
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for a parliament. The first commission sent abroad advised, on its 
return, fixing the time at five years for the complete adoption of a 
constitutional system. Finally in 1908, on August 27, the constitu- 
tion was definitely promised to be completed within nine years, or 
by 1917, at which time the lower, or representative, body should be 
convoked. 

Numerous voluntary political associations quickly sprung up 
•whose purpose is to aid in the task of educating the masses for their 
political duties. Such are the Association for Preparing Oonstitu- 
tional Citizenship, Association for the Study of the Constitution, 
and others. The Imperial edicts had exhorted all the people to unite 
in the effort to prepare for the new regime. 

By the autumn of 1909 the Provincial assemblies created in pur- 
suance of the constitutional decrees of the previous year were chosen. 
The electorate was narrow. The qualifications were either experience 
in public ofiice, high educational attainment, or the possession of 
5,000 taels worth of property. The councils are for the present con- 
sultative only. Their purpose is to discover and voice public opinion 
as to the needs of the people. The first meetings were in October. 
The subjects open for their discussion were limited. Procedure was 
on western models. Eeporters had their places. Debates were 
recorded. Members received payment and traveling expenses. 

Thus the promised constitution bids fair to be completed and in 
operation by the promised year 1917. Much pressure has been 
brought to bear during the last summer to shorten the period of 
preparation and even to convoke the popular branch of parliament 
immediately. But so far it has been successfully resisted. China 
will probably do better to bide her time, wait patiently the seven 
years longer, and be the better prepared to enjoy the privileges and 
responsibilities of a constitutional regime. 

This is, in the barest outline only, the story of the wonderful 
progress of the last few years. It is briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing words closing a lecture delivered last autumn by Harlan P. 
Beach : 

Those who, like myself, can compare the China of twenty-five years 
ago with the China of this year of grace can scarcely believe our senses. 
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Steam navigation extending to shallow streams; railways, telegraph 
lines, and telephones even in the Imperial capital; silk filatures and 
miniature South Bethlehems belching out occidental pillars of smoke; 
groaning presses pouring forth books by the million and periodicals with- 
out number; waterworks and sanitation for many great cities; a modern 
army and a navy of occidental type ; old examination halls, where within 
five years as many as 25,000 students have competed for degrees in a 
single center, demolished to make room for colleges of the modern sort; 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls, many in natty uniform, attend- 
ing the lower schools, from the kindergarten up; opium dens under the 
ban and footbinding about to leave the home; thousands of students 
back from Japan and the Occident to leaven the new nation ; the tortures 
of the old law court disappearing while new codes are evolving; great 
numbers gathering in orderly lecture halls night by night to hear poli- 
tics, history, education, and reform discussed; (and) a constitutional 
government promised for a near date.*' 

William E. Manning. 

67 Blakeslee, China and the Far East; Clark University Lectures, 275. This 
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Far East. 



